And Atechantc’s 


MASONIC MIRROR: 
Aud Micchanic’s Kutelligeucer 


BY 
MOORE & PROWSE, 
Office Vo. 72, Market-Street....Entrance two 


doors from Court-Street. 


TERMS......Two dollars and &ily cents per an- 
aum--one half payable on receiving the first 
number afier subscribing, and the remainder at 
the expirationsot ix months. 

AGENTS.who will obtain Six-responsible 
Yubscribers, shall de entitled to a copy tor gue 


year...... Letters may be addressed te the pub- 


lisherss 


= Secretaries’ of the respective Lodges. thro’- 
put the Country, are requested to act as Agents 
in procufing subscribers and collecting monies. 
‘ke No subscriptions received for a less term 
than six months. No paper discontinued ull 
all dues are liquidated. 


‘Hail! Mystic Ari! ineffable! sublime ! 

The bond of Charity, ‘mid every clime! 

Whose silken ¢ord, in love fraternal binds, 

‘Ten thousand thousand, varying forms and minds. 


RIARYLANZ. 


A correspondent at Baltimore has politely 


favoured us with the following remarks and 
jist of Lodges under the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of Maryland. We take this 
opportunity to solicit similer favours from our 
brethren in other states, they shal! be promptly 
“attended to, and in this way we shall be able 
tu form some opinion of the flourishing state 
of Masonry in the United States :— 
Masowry, in Maryland, may be consider- 
ed in a flourishing state, although in some sec- 
tious the brethren are rather luke-warm, and 
in others more attentive to outward than in- 
ward Masonry; to their Jewels than to Mason- 
ic principles ; more anxious to pleave the eye 
of the world than the Ali-Seeing eye, and to 
make masonry rather a source of amusement 
Thése 
Happily for the 
"followers of the worker in Brass, we havea 
goodly number of Marons who are such in 
heart, Worthy and true. We have a Masonic 
Hall, built and dedicated in the ancient form, 
cap4cious and appropriate; and, I think, not un- 
worthy of the craft. In this building the Grand 
Lodge, several R. A. Chapters, and all the 
subordinate Lodges in Baltimore, save one, hold 
their sessions. 


than of improvement to themselves. 
remarks do not apply to all. 


Lodges working under the jurisdiction of the 
Grand Lodge of Maryland. 
IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


Washington Lodge, No. 3, Ist and 3d Tues- 
day in each month, on Fell’s Point, 51 


members, 

Voncordia, No. 13, Ist & 3d Friday, 64 mem. 
Amicable, 25, 2d & 4th Mon. 56 

St. John’s 34, Ist& 834 Wed. 25 
Cassia, A5, Ist& 3d Mon. 67 * 
Warren, 51, 2d & 4th Tues. 53 
Phenix, 56, Ist & 3d Thurs. 44 
Union, 60, 2d & 4th Friday 37 
King David’s 68, Ist & 3d Tues. 36 
Wirgman, 72, 2d & 4th Thurs, 49 
Winder, 77, 2d & 4th Wed. 20 


Lodges working under the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Lodge of Maryland 
in other parts of the State. 
Mt. Moriah , N 
Saturday, 68 members. 
Door-to-Virtue, No. 46, Westminister, 2d and 
4th Sunday, 16 mems. 
Somerset, 49, Princess-Ann, 2d Tuesday, 29. 
Harmony, 53, Port Deposit, Wed. pre. full m. 
Salisbury, 57, Salisbury, ist Monday, 14. 
Columbia, 58, Frederick, Ist Monday, 24. 
Washington, 59, Denton, Ist Monday, — 
Cumberland, 61, Cumberland, last Satur. 21. 
Union, 63, Centreville, Tuesday pre. full m. ~— 
Experience, 64, Head of Chester, Tues. pre. f. 
Cambridge, 66, Cambridge, 2d Monday, 24. 
Ureka, 69, Boonsborough, Sat. pre. f. m., 34. 
Patmos, 70, Ellicott’s Mills, Tues. pre. f. 32. 
Annapolis, 71, Annapolis, Ist Wed. 25. 


. 83, Hagerstown, Ist and 3d 


EDITED BY JOHN R. COTTING, K. R. C. K. VuinusDEVOTED TO MASONRY, LITERATURE, ‘SCIENCE AND 


A LECTURE, 
Spoken before the Brethren of Untow 


Lovee, -Vew-London, on the Nativity of 


St. John the Baptist, June 24, A. L. 5825. 
by Witiiam F. Brainarn, Esq. 


Lapigs AND GENTLEMRN,—The breth- 
ren of Union Lodge, with their visiting breth- 
ren from the region round about, are met to 
celebrate the nativity of their Patron Saint; 
St. John the Baptist; and they have seen fit 
to direct, that a public lecture be pronounced 
on this oceasion. Such as deliver lectures, 


‘whether in a college, or out of it, whether they 
teach divinity. law or physic, mathematics or 


languages—sciences which belong to peace, 
or the art of war} let their trade be civil, mil- 
itary, or ecclesiastical: in short, whatever 
professor’s chair they fill, they commgnly 
propose two things; to teach without re- 
serve, and in a course of lectures. He who 
lectures on masonry without the lodge, differs 
from every other who occupies a professor’s 
chair, in both the particulars foregoing. He 
speaks a single lecture, and does not mean to 
tell of his art, al] that may be known about it. 

His duty isto say of masonry, whatever 
may be said about it publicly; and to treatit, 
his in discretion, with the severity of truth, 
which does not flatter communities, any more 
than individuals. 

Masonry comprises all the lodges in all 
parts of the world, and that too, from the 
commencement of the institution, whenever 
that was, to the present time;'and especially 
the lodges now in being: and masons, prop- 
erly speaking, are those only, who act in 
character as such. 

Some tell of the antiquity of masonry; and 
on an oceasion like this, they insist upon it 
with a zeal that implies the point to be essen- 
tial--thus they say that Enoch was a mason, 
and Noah was a mason, and Moses was a 
mason; and that Solomon was a mason, some 
insist on as a matter of faith absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

Whether these things are so, is of no impor- 
tance whatever. A mere historical fact, un- 
connected with the evidences of the christian 
religion, is seldom of much consequence, and 
the date of such fact is commonly of still less. 
Who cares for instance, whether Alexander 
the Great was a real or fictitiou€ character: 
what cares the inhabitant of this country, 
whether it was discovered by Columbus or 
Vesputius, and whether that discovery was in 
1490, or 1492. He knows that there is such 
a place as America, and that he lives in it. 
What cares the sailor, on his stormy travels, 
who first found out the magnetism of the nee- 
dle? it neither lulls the wind, nor shortens the 
voyage. So whether Moses was a mason, or 
Pythagoras even, is now of as little moment 
to determine, as whether they were made in the 
same Egyptian Lodge; or whether the Magi- 
cians of Egypt used the same forms when they 
made them that we do now. ‘These idle inqui- 
ries have been so often mistaken for the essen- 


tials of masonry, that many sensible men with- 


out the Lodge have taken a prejudice against 
it, from their incredulity on this subject; for- 
getting that they talk about a trifle. 
the institution be bad, it cannet be canonized 
by Solomon in all his glory. 

What is Masonry mow? Itis extensive. 
It is disseminated generally through Europe, 
through North and South America, in the 
West and East Indies, and in Asia elsewhere, 
and in some parts of Alia. It comprises 
Christians, Jews, Turksgjareexs, Arabians and 
others. You find the mason on the deep, and 
in the desert, on the deck of the ship, and on 


the back of the camel, and making himself 
known notwithstanding every diversity of 


tongue: you find him of opposite and coatend- 
ing faith; of religions endeavoring to make 
converts of one another; owing allegiance to 
every different form of government under 
heaven, and scattered through these govern- 
ments from him “ that sitteth on the throne, 
to him that grindeth behind the mil!.’’ Yet 
such is the nature of Masonry, that all these 
differences of government, language, religion, 
form no impediment to its progress, and it may 
become universal notwithstanding them all; 
for all lodges are one; the object in them is 
not only the same, but it is eme; and masons 
may differ, and unfortunately do differ oa al! 
other subjects but one. 

What is Masonry now? It is powerful. 
It comprises men of rank, wealth, office and 
talent, in power and out of power, and that in 
almost every place where power is of impor- 
tance; and it comprises, among the other 
classes of the community, to the lowest, in 
large numbers, effective men, united together 
and capable of being directed by the efforts of 
others, so as to have the force of concert 
through the civilized world. They are dis- 
tributed too, with the means of knowing one 
another, and the means of keeping secret, and 
the means of co-operating; in the desk, in the 
legislative hall, on the bench, in every gather- 
ing of men of business, in every party of pleas- 
ure, in every enterprize of government, in ev- 


For if 


on the Holy Alliance, and they all might 
come too, and in vain: for it is too late to talk 
of the propriety of continuing or suppressing 
Masonry, after the time to do so has gone by 
—so, good or bad, the world must take it as it 
is. Think of it, laugh at it, wonder at it, 
hate it, or despise it, as occasionally present- 
ing in litthe meetings, a number of grave, and 
otherwise sensible men,with aporns on; still, it 
is not only all that I have told you, but it will 
continue tobe; andthe world in arms’ ‘cannot 
stop it—a powerful institution. . 

Whether Masonry be good ‘or bad, is ill a 
question.of interest, which is not -touehed, far 
less settled, by the proof <hat it is strong, last- 
ing and-extensive. 

You expect mie of couree to say something 
in favor of it: instead of which periait me to 
state to you its object, and the means which it 
uses to accomplish that object, and then leave 
you to determine from your own inferences, 
whether this moderate proposition be true, viz. 
that Masonry is founded in Wisdom. 

Wisdom cénsists in selecting a good ob- 
ject, and in adopting appropriate means to ac- 
complish it; and the proof of both consists in 
this, that such end is actually accomplished. 
The object in the first place must be practica- 
ble. Masonry therefore has nothing to do 
with very many good things, for there are ma- 
ny good thing besides Masonry. It has noth- 
ing to do with any mere principle. It has 
nothing to do with benevolence, or mere good 
will; with any exercise of mind or emotion of 
heart; because, it attempts only what it can do 
and promises only what it can perform: and 
therefore confines itself to a single object, the 
extending and multiplying df good works. 
Some say they have kind hearts, good hearts; 
but how are you to know it, much more to 
make itso? the heart is deceitful above all 
things, who can know it? Of the intelligen- 
ces with which the universe is filled,there may 
be millions that know your conduct, there is 
but one that searches the heart—a correct 
faith is indispensible, but Masonry has nothing 
to do with that. Somesay they have it, some 
think they have it, and some actually have tt. 
‘Tt is the evideace of things not seen;’ we can- 
pot ascertain it, much less enforce it; and we 
limit our exertions to our means. Nor is Ma- 

sonry at all connected with any display of in- 
tellect. Men may have “the gift of tongues, 
and all knowledge;”’ they may invert, con- 
‘trive, and benefit mankind in a thovtsand ways, 
but we have no more control over the under- 
standing, than over the faith. As many folks 
wil] tell us that they are great men, as that 
they are good men, and with equal sincerity — 
they may be deceived, but we can never be, 
for we enter into no such inquiry. Therefore 
it isthat Masonry hates professious which rest 
there—slippery promises of what you will do, 
and boastings of what you have done, aad your 
own word for what you are. Even among 
boasters, many are so weak as to mistake what 
they should boast of —they tell of casting out 
devilseand doing many wonderful works, but 
no good ones. 

As I may be misunderstood, I mean expli- 
citly to state, that Masonry has only cre ob- 
ject. It leaves out all others, however good ; 
because if it tried to accomplish them it would 
fail in the attempt, for want of means; and it 
would destroy the universality of the institu- 
tion besides. If any system of belief was in- 
sisted on, we should be confined first to chris- 
tian nations, then to protestant nations, and 
then to some one denomination of protestants, 
and this great institution of a universal charity 
would be de#royed, and that without necessity, 
for there is 20 limit to geod works. The only 
religious test is this, that men should have a 
sense of their immortal accountability, so that 
their obligation can be confided in. Hence it 
is that among masons, there is neither inquiry 
nor discussion about religion or politics ; for 
the word of a mason isnot I will believe this, 
and disbelieve that-—but it is, I will do this, 
and I will not do that. 


At the door of the lodge his claim for ad- 
miitance cannot be refused, whether he come 
robes, or in rags. Hemay wear the turban, 
or the crown, the tiara, the mitre, or the black 
cap of Geneva ; the military hat wich lace aiid 
‘feathers, or the broad brim of drab colour ; ifa 
mason, he is admitted ; and whea he has en- 
tered the door, it is too late for bim to find 
fault with his company. As he shall not be 
molested himself, so he sha!l not disturb others. 
There the Greek and the ‘Turk musi Isy aside 
their quarre], and sit together with the Jew, 
the Christian, the Indian, and the Missionary, 
where the sword, the sceptre and the crosier 
submit to the mystic influeace of the trowel.—- 
Like the great fabric of human society, this 
too must contain the poor, the weak, and the 
wicked; for to do good it is as necessary there 
should be those to whom it is to be done, as 
that there should be others able to do it; * there- 
fore, we have the poor always with us.’. A- 
mong individual masons, one may confer an 
obligation and another may receive it, the be- 
neficence of the one and the gratitude of the 
other, are acts both of them graceful, and equal- 
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fore no urgency for proselytes that we can do 
without, nor any other exhortation than that 
you should co-operate with us in the work 
that we are about. 

That the single object of the lodge is to ex- 
tend and multiply acts of beneficence, in the 
strict sense of the words, is plain from this, 
that it has never been known to interfere in 
any other. The instruments that it uses are 
food and clothing, the life boat, the apparatus 
of the humane society, and the perzonal exer- 
a4jons of man ,to relieve the distress, and come 
‘tothe. rescup,of fellow man. ‘Lhese are 
the workin tools* of our profession, aud such 
is its object. I prémiseé jou .the liberty of 
drawing your own inferences; is this objecta 
good one? 

The means devised for the attainment of this 
end, are the secrecy, the language, and the 
government of the lodge, and these means will 
be pronounced wise or not, as they may be 
found to answer the purpose, or to fail-of it. 
Secrecy is wiselygadapted to begin, and con- 
tinue Masonry, Weesen it is necessary. If 
the lodge should work in public, who in a 
short time would be its members? How would 
it exclude unworthy and hurtful ones? where 
would be the means of doing good, where its 
order, its responsibility? If it was let out, it 
would be like the breaking out of waters, and 
mingled with the world’s whole population, so 
that it would have no other existence than the 
existence of man. [t would float in broken 
masses, dissipated and weak, in the deluge of 
selfishness, corruption, and depravity, The 
silver cord would be loosed, and the three fold 
cord would be broken, and the Masons ofthis 
age would be blasted like the builders of Babel 
when they were too many to keep together. 

Besides, secrecy is of itse!{ a virtue, and is 
taught as such in the lodge, and taught effectu- 
ally; men should be able to keep their own se- 
crets and should never violate the confidence 
of others, nor can they withouta sense of 
meanness, that renders them teo despicable to 
be talked about. ‘So highly was this virtue 
esteemed among thn Ancients, that our old 
friend Pythagoras taught it as a painful part of 
his science, and condemned his new disciples 
to adead silence, of from two to five years, 
varying as he found them more or less worthy 
of his confidence. Some stupid writers have 
said, if Masonry be good, tell us, and extend 
the good; we do extend the good, but if we 
tell you, minutely, the means by which we do 
it, we should fail of communicating the power 
to you, and should lose it ourselves. If you 
wish to know, and are worthy, there is one 
way of entering in, that is by the door; and we 
know the difference between him that entereth 
in by the door, and him that climbeth up some 
other way. 

I said that secrecy was taught in the lodge 
as a virtue, and taught effectually. Is it not so? 
Masonic secrecy is, Lacknowledge, a myteri- 
ous thing; but to the fact. The most tattling 
man, if he is a Mason, keeps this one secret, 
there is no risk of him. Enrage, discipline, ex- 
pel, he never tells. Mad, drunk, or crazy, he 
never tells. Does he talk in his sleep, it is not 
about Masonry. Bribe him in his wants, 
tempt him in his pleasures, threaten him or 
torture him, he is a martyr here, he never 
tells. Thus secrecy is one of the means essen- 
tial and effectual. 

[To be continued | 


INSTALLATION. 

On the 4th of July, Carmel Lodge at Wes- 
tern, was Installed. After the usual ceremo- 
nies, an excellent and highly appropriate Ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Br. Baseom, 
of Ashby. The officers for the present year 
are— 

R.W. Daniel Hitchcock, Master. 

Jonathan Bush, 8. Warden. 
‘© Thomas Cutler, J. W. 

Chester Powers, Treasurer. 

James S. Davis, Secretary. 

We hope soon to be able to furnish our 
patrons with a perusal of Er. Bascom’s ad- 
dress. 


from across the street or across the ocean—in | 


| Officers of the Grand Royal Arch Chap: 


iP. 


f 
New-ilampshire, chosen at their annual 
meeting at Concord, June %, 1825, 

M. E. Samuel Cushman, Portsmouth, G. 
P. Artemas Rogers, Henuiker, D. G. H, 
Thomas Beede, Wilton, G. K. Frederic 
A. Sumner, Charlestown, G. 3. Cady, 
Concord, G. Treas. ‘Timo:liy Kinrick, Leba- 
non, G. See’y. Rev. Edward Turner, Ports- 
mouth, G. Chaplain, James Wilson, jun’r. 
Keene, G. Marshal. Abel Hutchins, Concord, 
Jacob Silver, Hopkinton, G. Stewards. 
iel Emerson, G. Tyler 

Warren Chapter, No. 12, Pomfret, Conn. 
M. E. Luther Rawson, H. P. Ezra Child, 
K. Urial Fuller, Armin Bolles, C. H 
Loren Brown, P.S. Andrew A. Williams, 
R. A. C. 
John Fowler, 2d. M. Y. 


Tyler. 


Stated meetings of the Chapter are, the 


Aaroa Corbin, 


Benj’n. Allord, Rufus Doredson, 


Regular Communications 


FULL MOON TH4SS MONTH, sUNDAY, 28. 


BOSTQN LOUGBS. 
St. John’s 18t Tuesaay + very month. 
St. Andrews 24, Thursday, “ 
Massachusests last Friday, 


Mount Lebanon, last Monday, 
Grand C) yt, Tuesday in Decew er, June & Sept. 
dt. Chapter, ist Wed. im cvery month, 


G. Lodgt’,,2d Wed in Dec. March, June and September. 

3d Wednesday im every month, 

Cofincu of RoyatMesters, last Tucsday. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dorcliester—mUnon, (ucsay preec cing tui moon. 

Charlestewn—Kug solomon, za luesday. 

Cambridge.—Aincable, 3a Muaday 

Malden—Mount Hermon, Wednesdey pree. full nivon, 

Brighton— Bethesda, 2u Tuesday. 

Lynu—Mouit Carmei mouday preceding. 

pre.t. Warren R. A, Chaptes 

ihurday on or preceding tull moon. 

Beverly~ Li ery pre cevivg itilmoon, 

Medway—Mor ry 26 W 

Dua bury—Corner Stone d.oncay after full moon, 

FaimouthmMarne ist Wednesday. 

Nantucket wien Ist Munuay 3 Urva: ity 3d Monday. 
Couneil S. M. 4th mon. in Dee. Mar. June.Sep’ 

Weduesdzy pre. me 

Danvers—Jvrvdan Wednewizy pre. 

Uo. du . 

Stoughtotimeit surg Star Pburs. preef. m.—Mt- Zion R. A 

Chapter mondcy pree. tal. 

pre.tull. 

MariboroughVuurs wv) wives tulim, 

Hingham Colony ridey pre. full moon. 

Thursday preceding full moon, 

South ihursuay pree i.moon 

Wrenthom. Aiuans wedncsday ue. thus 

Muidieses i uesluy du: 

Cassia ‘ay por. iull moon, 

Wednesday pre. full moO. 


Pentucket Friday do. do, doe 
Y Svcial GO. CO, 
Andover. St. Matthew's Wednesday do.du. 
Haveriitll. Merruaack wursday 0. du, do. 
Lexington. Hiraw, Lursday do. de. de 


Charituen. Fayvute last Wed. in Jan. Ap- Aug. and Cst 
Midclebury. ‘Duesday pre. fuil mie 


week, Mount Zion Wednesday do, do. de 
NewSalem, Guiden Ruic Monday do, do. do- 
amherst, Pacitie ednesday do. du. 
Belchertown. Monday do, do. du. 
Pittsfield. Mystic Thnrsisy do. do, Ge. 
Northampton. Jerusuicin Tuesday do. do. 
Gree King Bivan’s RA.C. Tues. co. do. do. 
Worcester, Morning ‘Yursday do. ao. do. 
Leicester. Wednesday to. do, du. 
Creton. St. Paui’s Monday do do. deo 


John’s tues p-fin.in Dee. Feb Ap June 
Newburyport. Peter’s Moiday p.f-m.; St. 
Puesday p. m- ; St. John’s Tiursday suc, fuli m. 
Uxbridge, Solomon's Temple pre, fail 


Wooburn. Freedom of or do do de 
Waltham. Monitor Mouday do do do 
Quincy. Rurai Monday de do du 
Gloucester- ‘Vy ist Tuesday. 

Ipswich, Unity Pucsday do do da 
Leominster. Aurora Monday , de do do 
West Grenville. Mt Pleasaut Wed. do de do 
Brookfield. Meridian uesday do do do 
Great Barrington. Cincinnarus do do do 
West Stuckiviage. Wisiom Tucsday do de de 
Tempkton. fiarvis Thursday do du do 
New Marlborough. Rising Sun Tuesday do do do 
Cummington: Orion ‘I hursday do do do 
Sitton, Qiive Branch 3d monday, 
Greenfield Frankim A.C. Ist Wednesday. 
Northborough, Fredonia Friday de do du 
Springfield, Uampden Wed, pre. f. m. 

Southwick. Friend} 


y Society, Monday pre. fuil moon, 
aunton, King David, Wed. 
MAINE. 
Portland, Ancient Landiuarkist Wed. 
Brunswick. United 3d ‘iuesday. 
Bath, Solar ist Thursday. 
North Yarmouth Casco vesday preeeding full moon, 
Wiscasset, Lineoln thursday do do do 


; Pordand 2d 


dina. Alna, Wednesday do do do 
Union. Uniou Vhursday do. do do 
Waldoborcugh St.Georges Tues. co do do 
Camden. Amity Tuesday db do do 
China, Central We dnesday do do do 
Seco. Saco Wednesday do do do 
Kennebunk, York Mouday do do do 
Bridseton, Orvental Monday do do do 
New Gloucester, Cumberland Mon, do do do 
Paris. Oxford Thursday doe do do 
Milvurn. Somerset Monday do do do 
Bangor. Rising V rtue uesday do do du 


Thomaston, Orient. Mouday p. m. 
Calais, St. Croix, Uonday p. fim. 
NE W-HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmouth, St. Jolin s Ist Wednesday every montli, 
Pythagoras 3d Toesday do do 


Lebanon ¥vanklin Monday ding full meen. 
Amherst, Benevolent Monday on or do co 
Concord. Blazing Star ‘buesday do co 
Charlestown. Wednesday do do 
New London. King Soiomon’s Wed. pre. du deo 
Claremont. Hiram Ist Wediesday. 
Hashtngtone Mt. Vernon Mou.atory do do do 
Plymouth, Olive Branch Tuesday do do 
Santornion. Centre Monday ot er do du do 
Nochester, Humane Monday ao co du 
Canean Mt. Moyiah Tuesaay ue co do do 
Piatnfield. Wednesday uo do co 
New Ipswich. Bethel Tuesday do cdo co do 

| Dever. Siratford sday do «wo co do 
Bradford. St. Tuesday do co do do 
41 ad, St. Vaui-s slay pre. du co 
Hampton, Tucsday ef the week the 
Path. Mercian Sun Wi Chesany co 
Hasover. 


Trinity Encampment last Wednesday in Feb 
Ap. June, Aug. Oct and Dec. Andrews hapte 
4: Wednesday m Jan, Mar. May, July, pi.and Nos, 

Council of R. Masters, on the same days as the € 
VERMONT. 
Bennington, Vt. Mt. Anti ny, Puesday pre full moon, 
Rutland. Green Mountain Encampment, 34 Wed. im 
Dec, Feb. Ap. June, Aug. end Getober. 
bradford. Mt. Lebanon R, A.C. 2d Tuesday ia Dee, 
eb. April, June, Aug. dud Oct. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, St. Juhus, Wed, p. mount Vernon, 
Phursday p.t in. ‘ 


hap. 


a 


; Newport. St. Johns, Monday p. f m, 


Warren. Washmgten, Thursday do. 

Bristol. St. Albans, Wednesday do, 

Pawtucket. Union, do “do. 

Harmony, Tuesday do, 

Morwh, Friday pre. full moon. 

East Greemvich—King Solomon, Monday pre. m 

Coventry—Mauchester, Friday pre- m. 

CONNECTICUT. 

E.Haddam, Columbian alternately Thurs. pfin 

Stonnington. Asylum Tuesday preceding 

Cuichestcr, Wooster, ist Wed... Chap "Mon. following 

Norwich, Somerset Friday pre. t. m....Franklin R- A. C 
last Monday in Feb- May, Aug. and Nov. 

Preston. St. Janets “Thursday preceding full moon. 


Social . ; ery domestic circle, in peace and in war, a-} |y contribute to ornament the lodge—but the Tuesday before the full moon of March, June, | New London. ‘Thursday. sgskiar, po a do 
c Fe 75, Hereford, Baltimore co. Friday pre. mong enemies and friends, in one place as well | Collected lodge is always a giver and never a September, and December. aan town. St, os EE A 
il 17. | Litchfield. St Pauls Thursday pre. do do 
ol Be pore: indeed is it at this ti hat i receiver. On the admission of a member of Officers of Putnam Lodze, No. 46, Pomfret, | Ge" Olive Branch ues) pre. do do 
Coats, 76, Easton, let and 3d Tuesday, 65. So powerful in is it at this Ume, that it | the highest rank, an honor is bestowed, and a : Co Y ~~ "? | Terrington, Seneka, Tuesday do, de fe 
. GC} Besides the above there are two or fears nothing from violence either public or favour conferred on him, and not by ‘im. The % - nh. Mornin Wane ane i lay = do do 
three] in South : : private, for is has every means to learn 1 In| monarch himself accepts it, not with a profes- Andrew A. Williams, VI. Ezra Child, S.| conane. Maesidien Chapter Thursday ore. oa ~ 
odges in South America, working under season, to counteract, defeat and punish it. | gion of thanks or by an equivalent in value W. John Fowler, 2d.J.W. Daniel P ‘Ty- North East. Chapter No. 46 ist Monday, 
Warrants from the Grand Lodge of Maryland. The power of the Pope has been sometimes that cancels the debt, but by an act of unequiv- ler, See’y. Samuel Dresser, Treas. Benja- ute Eneltieaun = ye ag ~ do 
friendly and hostile; ocal humility; for one great landmark of ma- Ruf 8. Henry Willis, Granby. St. mark's, Wednesday p f m, 
ith its inquisition, has been | is. that it i It solicit id, and Rufus Davidson, Tyler. 
Offic ment of Spain, with 1 sonry is, that it is free. It solicits no aid, anc » NEW-YVORR. 
cers of the convention of High Priests for hostile Suppose now, that the oppressiou of - 


the state of New-Hampshire, chosen June 
9, 1825, 


M. E. James F. Dana, Hanover, Presi- 
ent. Timothy Kearick, Lebanon, *ecretary, 
Samuel Cushman, Portsmomth, M. Hor- 
ace Chase, Hopkiaton, Con.. Albe Cady 
Concord, Mess. Rev, Jonathan N ve, Clare- 
“Mont, Chaplain. 


¥ 


& 


either should rouse and unite Masonry to re- 
dress its grievances. Spain would hear the note 
of preparation from every quarter: at home, 
from all her neighbors, and in her colonies; 
and the deepest dungeon of the inquisition 
would thrust out its victim with haste. The 
Jesuits with their cunning, might cal] on the 
Holy Brotherhood, and the Holy Brotherhood 


asks for no converts, but is anxious rather that 
the inexperienced and thoughtless, who may 
be actuated by curiosity, or operated on by 
sympathy, or outward show, should be well 
advised, that there are some whom ‘we cannot 
take, many that we will not have, and none 
that we can urge; for the design is not to bene- 
fit those who join us, in any other way than by 
| enabling them to benefit others. There is there- 


Stated meetings, last Wednesday in April, 
first Wednesday in September, November, aud 
February. 


Officers of Mostgomery Council of Select 
Masters, No. 2, Ashford. 

John F. Williams, 4. J. G. M. Joseph 
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Trace Sctence, with modesty thy guide.’’ 


STEAM AND GUNPOWDER. 

Sir--Public attention having been directed to 
the ingenious Steam-gun of Mr. Perkins, a 
short inquiry into the relative effects of steam 
and gunpowder may not be‘unacceptable to | 
some of yuur readers. 

Before we conclude that a new engine of | 
greater effect has been discovered for the de- | 


struction of our species, let us inquire into the | 


meagre in countenance; and this we may rea- 
sonably ascribe to their being confined in un- 
wholesome workshops, amidst charcoal fumes, 
the smoke of lamps, &c. All this is unavoid- 
able; but sitting is not; from which pernicious 
custom weak knees, weak loins, round shoul- 
ders, crooked legs, contraction of the chest, 
and difficulty of breathing, all originate, prov- 
ing the death of some and the misery of but 
too many. 

Shoemakers—and indeed every mechanic—— 
ought to be obliged to the inventor of the Shoe- 
maker’s Standing Machine. In the course of 
twenty or thirty years, if this standing plan 1s 
followed, we may expect to see shoemakers 
and other mechanics, who pursue their occu- 
pations within doors, become fine, well-grown, 


: able, and hearty men, fit for soldiers and sai- 


lors, which now-a-days every one knows they 
are far from being. 

I propose, for goldsmiths, to do away with 
stools altogether, and to use, insiead of them, 
one, two, three, or more moveable steps.— 


_ nature of that which we possess, and I am | some jobs require the workman to be more 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S INTELLIGENCER. 


by leaving a hollow in the post to retain the 
moisture, cause its decay. I have not found 
that the salt diminishes to any extent; and if it 
should, it must penetrate the wood and thereby 
prevent decay. But to obviate such appre- 
hension, nothing is easier than to draw the 
plugs, and fill them again with salt at the ex- 
piration of the eight or ten years, Or when re- 
cuired, which would be at a very distant peri- 
od. This can be done at less than acent a 
post, exclusive of salt, which must be admit- 
ted is preferable to planting them anew, I 
have usually paid the workman acent a post 
for boring, filling, and plugging: they general- 
lv earn two dollars a day. A judicious far- 
mer on viewing my posts, observed he could 
see no reason why salt should not preserve 
wood, when it preserved so perishable a veg- 
etable as cabbage during many years. 

If I have been prolix, be pleased to attribute 
it to my zeal in my most favorite pursuit; and 
with much esteem I remain vours, 

WILLIAM PHILIPS. 


satisfied we shall rise from the investigation | elevated, and in this way he may accommo- 


tart] | date himself. The boards, of course, would 
may — require to be much higher than they are now— 
vinced rts oun in the state ‘of the greatest | to the height, perhaps, of the highesi man. It 
elasticity in Wich we can use it, will ever ri- | °° &*Y to see that this improvement would be 
tie | attended with little expense or trouble. For 
We: the first week, or so, the workman would be 
‘awkward, and grow much sooner tired; but 
A series of well | after a little while, I think, he would feel no | 
of ' more inclination to sit than a blacksmith or a 
HE EXPans af 
aceount of which, together with engra- BOSTON, AUG. 6, 
vings of the apparatus empleyed in so hazard- — 
undertaking, are to be found in the THe strupy or Borany.—At this season 
Philosophical Transac:ions for 1797: of the , Se voyages. 


f. ‘and trath ef the results, no shadow of | Russian ships which lately sailed round the of the year, when all! nature usually smiles 
acts @ suits, health ; Curi the | 
doubt can exist, and they therefore deserve se- world were extremely healthy; curing the | with plenty, anda carpet wrought by an in 


rious attention. whole three years of their voyage, only two | imitable hand, bedecked with a thousand dif- 


died of th of the Neva, 1 th : 
In these experiments the Count put the. Moniuide did reed a single mt he ve | ferent hues, is spread forth under our feet, en- 


smail quantity of twelve grains of gunpowder | 

into an iron chamber, of which the bore was a 
’ quarter of an inch; weights were placed upon | 
a velve closing the oritice; the powder was | 
fired, and it was found to exert a force of | 
9481 atmospireres. Seventeen graiss, when | 


fired in a similar bore, could not raise a weight 
of 8081 Ibs. placed on a valve which had an 
area of the twentieth part of a square inch ; 


but eighteen grains raised that weight, and thus | 


ready known that theimfresh water was pre- 
| served in charred casks, but itis not generally 
. known that they used the same precaution for 
preserving their salted provisions. The beef 
they carried out with them tasted as pleasant- 
ly upon their return as it did three years be- 
fore, when it was salted.—Jbid. 

| On brine for Pickling.—Brine, containing 
about 2. parts of common sali, dissolved in 


| livened with the warbling notes of the ‘*‘twit- 
tering songsters,’’ it seems matter of surprise 
| that any one can be insensible to its charms or 
be not willing to devote ashort hour to the 
| aequisition of sufficient knowledge’ to enable 
| him to investigate and enjoy, in full, its beau- 
| ties. There is no science, in certain points of 
‘view, that is more useful or interesting than 


exerted a force equal to 10,977 atmoxpheres, | gg parts of water, which may be kuown by its that of Botany; and there is none more neglec- 


or 165,0 Ibs. each square inch. epesific gravity, bei 
ec y eing, to that of water ‘ 
In these experiments the powder filled only | 14§ to 1000; ding ven ted in this part of the country. We speak not 


about half the cavity; hence it expanded to ces of water, will hold eleven anda half of 0f this city, we know it too well, the love of 


double it#bulk, and still exerted this amazing (the brine, is not sufficiently strong to cure ani- money absorbs all other considerations; but we 
force; but when the whole cavity, equal only | 


. degrees, it expands 18,000 times, we shall cis- 


to one tenth of a square inch, was filled with 


mal matter soaked in it wiih any certainty. 
Brine, containing about 24 parts of common 


twenty-six grains of powder (a quantity insuf- 
ficient to charge a pocket pistol) the solid 
cylinder of hammered iron was burst asunder, 
though it was in every part an inch and a quar- 
ter thick, or five times the bore; to effect 
which would require a force equal to 54,750 © 


inch. This latter result rests upon a calcula- 

tion of the force requisite to burst an iron | 

cylinder of the given dimensions. | 
Ihave examined that caiculation. and be- 


atmospheres, or 410,624 lbs. on the eae | 


salt, dissolved in 76 parts of water, which 
may be known by its specific gravity being to 
that of water, as 1180 to 1000; so that a bot- 


tle holding ten ounces of water will hoid elev- 


en ounces and three quarters of brine, may be 


used for curing meat or fish in temperate 


weather. 

Brine, containing about 28 parts of common 
salt, dissulved in 72 parts of water, which may 
be known by its specific gravity being, to that 
of water, as i200 to i000; so that a bottle 


‘speak of New-England generally, the people 
appear to be content with a superficial view, 
| without incurring the trouble of investigation. 

|  Bovany is considered by its opponents as a 
| science wholly made up of hard names and an 
; incongruous terminology ; this unquestionably 
| deters many from entering on the study. This 
| is but a small part, a mere grammar, or rudi- 
_ ments, the vestibule to the temple wherein are 


| displayed all the beauties of the sciences The 


lieve it to be correct; but, whatever doubt may ' holding ten ounces of water will hold twelve grammar of sciev:ce, as well as that of language, 


be enteriained as to this fact, there can be none | 
with regard to the former—for, in them, the | 
power was estimated by the dead weight which | 


ounces of brine, may be used for salting meat 
in the hottest weather. 
The lower part of a brine is always strong- 


‘is dry, and to a beginner is uninteresting, unless 


i he have a miad capable of anticipating the en- 


the fired gunpowder actuaily lifted when pla- er than the top. The best way to preserve : tertainment which awaits his dilligence, but it 
ced over an orifice of a given size. In these the strongest brine ina uniform state is to isnecessary; it isthe only avenue to knowledge, 


we fiad a valve, the surface of which is but 
the twentieth pert of a square inch, loaded , 
with nesrly four ous, and the elastic force. 
Overcome 
ble: aod. -ompared with which, the toad on | 
the of the highesi pres<ure steam gene- 
rt. © chat ever was invented sinks into abso- 
lute insignificance. 


place a large lump of solid salt upon the top 
layer of meat or fish: ior then, as the salt 
dissolved on the brine faiis down to the bot- 


although it lies over sterile sands and rugged 
' elifts. [fall natural objects were simple in their 


) uufts it--a fact almost incredi- tom, the weakened brine at ihe top slowly form it would be scarcely possible to distin- 


books on the subject, the classification is ac- 
complished, 
The physiology of vegetables is a very im- 
portant branch of the study of Botany, andon 
| it most of the interest of the science depends. — 
It is of small consequence, compared with the 
general utility of the science, to be able to clas- 
sify and arrange a’ plant, and he who could 
| proceed no further, would be considered as a 
mere novice in the science, just entering on the 
threshold of the temple of Flora. Rousseau 
was of an opinion that a man might bea very 
great Botanist without even knowing so much 
asone plant by name. On the other hand, he 
may be able to call all the plants of the vege- 
table kingdom by name and not be a Botanist. 
As aman may accumulate an immense cabinet 
of minerals, classify and arrange the whole in 
beautiful order and not be entitled to the re- 
spec‘able name of mineralogist. A more mi- 
nute investigation, a skilful mode of analysis, 
a thorough acquaintance of their properties, an 
application of their uses in the arts, medicine, 
&e. constitute a Mineralogist and Botanist.— 
The Physiologist views a plant as bearing a re- 
semblance to an animal, as a compound, or- 
ganized living being, in which various opera- 
tions both chemica! and mechanieal are con- 
tinually going on, from its first production to 
its tinal dissolution. It springs from a seed 
fertilized by the pollen of its parent plant. It 
takes in foreign substances by its inhaling and 
absorbent vesre!= , 1. assimilates.to its own 
substance thoxe parts that are nutritious and 
rejecis there:t. It secretes a variety of fluids 
by the means of glands and other organs ; and 
gives that motion to the sap oa wiich the con- 
tinuance of life depeuds. 

The application of plants as articles of food, 
medicine; as materiai- iu theuseful ard elegant 
arts; the soil and situation in which they natu- 
rally grow; the season in which their buds un- 
fold, the time of ripening their fruit, with all 
co'lateral particulars, are subjects within the 
province oi the botanist. 

Asa source of mere amusement, botany is 
inferior tonone. For whether we contemplate 
the plant in the herbarium, or view it in our 
walks, we find new beauties to admire and new 
excitements to iudustry.. Such cannot *‘ trav- 
el from Dan to Beersheba andery all is barren.”’ 
To such, a rural excursion has charms of 
which the uninitiated know nothing. The lat- 
ter when meeting with a plant, find nothing in 
it worthy of interest, but the beautiful colour of 
its corolla, the disposition of its leaves, or the 
form of its stem and root. But the boianist 
views it asan organized being, possessing dif- 
ferent orders of vessels as in animals, and de- 
signed to perform some of the same functions. 
It is not only an organized being, but while in 
a growiog state, a living one, and like an ani- 
ma) furnished: with powers by the God ol na- 
‘ture for producing its like through successive 


dissolves this lump of salt and is kepi at its | guish one from another; to attempt a clear and | ages. 


full strength. 


On melting and weldiug Steel with pla- 


luminous description would be futile, and Bot- 
| anists would have been ignorant of that beau- 


It has been staied that from seven hundred | tinum.—Equal parts of steel and platinum , tiful arrangement and classification which so 


to a thousand pounds per square inch is the! melted together, by Messrs. Stodart and Farra- | 
day, produced a beautitul metal,- taking a fine | 


elasticity of the steam used by Mr. Perkins in 
discharging pistol bullets. These are fired in | 
rapid succession, from a single gun-barrel 
again® a target, ove hundred feet dis- 
tani, and they are completely flattened on it; 
this, however, is not equal to the effect of a 
horse pi<iol, aad is much inferior to that pro- 
duced by the discharge of a musket. The 
rapidity of the discharge is, however, to be 
considered; but if we reflect that coals, water, 
piper, a generator, and furnace, are all requi- 
site to keep up the necessary supply of steam, 
we shall find that as much bulk and weight are | 
attached to a single gun barrel as would equal | 
that of a field-piece, which, in my opinion, | 
would discharge more grape, and with infinite- 
ly greater force in a givea time, than the whole 
of Mr. Perkins’ apparatus. 

The elastic force, indeed, of steam may be 
increased by an increased heat, and hence a 
greater power will be obteined ; but, to effect | 
this, there must be a proportionable increase of 
the size of the pipes, generator, furnace, &c., 
and this in a much greater degree than is usu- 
ally supposed even by practical men. It is 
also to be kept in mind, that there is a limit 
to the exp.usibility of steam, which the na- 
ture of materials will not aliow us to go be- 
yond; and we may presume that no practical 
use will ever be made of steam beyond one or 
two thousand pounds on the square inch. In- 
deed, when we reflect that, at a temperature 
of seven hundred degrees Fahrenheit, steam only 
occupies four times ihe space of water, whilst, 
ata temperature of two hundred and twelve 


gover another difficulty in the fact, that one 
quarter of the power generated would be re- 
quired to force the water into the regenerator, | 
which must be proportionably large to raise | 
so much water to so high a temperature, and , 
keep up that constant stream of it which is ab- 
solutely necessary for sustaining a continuous 
discharge of balls even from so small a bore as 
that of a gun barrel. What then shall we think | 
of an attempt to apply steam to the discharge | 
of ordnance? This, indeed, requires our serious 
attention, and it is my opinion, after a careful 
examination of the subject, that a twenty-four 
pounder steam-cannon, equally effective with 
our common guns of the same calibre never 
will be constructed—the thing is manifestly 
impossible. 
 Teannot, however, quit the subject without 
giving the inventor praise for his ingenuity: | 

though it is unlikely to lead to any practi- 
eal result, it furnishes an instructive and popu- 
lar illustration both of the effect of steam and 
the power of the human mind. —Mee. Mag 

HINT TO WORKING GOLDSMITHS. 
Sir —Obserying in your valuable Magazine, 


polish, and not aptto tarnish. Its colour is 
the finest imaginable for a mirror. 

Ninety parts of platinum mel'ed with 20 of 
steel, also produced a metal which has no dis- 
position io tarnish. Itis very obedient to the 
hammer. 

Ten parts of platinum and 80 of steel pro- 
duced a metal, which ground to a very fine 
po.ish, but had a fine damask, so that it was 
quixe unfit for tue purpose of a mirror. 

‘Lhe best proportions of platinum to improve 
steei ior cutting instrumenis, are from one to 
three parts of platinum in proportion to the 
hundred of steel. The meia! from platinum 
meited with steel is so little sutject to tarnish, 
that alter laying many moaths, it had nota sin- 
gle spot upon its suriace. 

Wires of platinum and steel of about equal 
diameier, packed together, were perfectly 
united by weiding; which was effected by a 
skilful workman with the same diificulty as 
could have been Gone with steel or iron. On 
being forged, the suriace polished, and «he 
steel slightly acted upon by water soured with 
oil of vitriol, the mixed metal presented a beau- 
tiful surface, the steel and piatinum forming 
dark and whiie clouds. With very fine wires, 
a damasked surface of exquisite beauty would 
be obtamed. 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF POSTS. 


To the Cor espending Secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Agrwultural Society. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2, 1224. 


Dear Sir—In accordance with my desire to 
promoie the interests of Agriculiure, and with 
your request, to communicate my experience 
of the benefit to be derived trom the applica- 
uon of sait in the preservaiion of posts, with- 
out entering upon the weory, I wil give you 
the result of twenty years practice, and the 
mode which has fully realized my most san- 
guine expectations. I pianted four gate posts 
of Delaware oak, of very inferior quality; a 
two inch auger hole was bored through them, 
which was filled with salt, and plugged a‘ 
both ends. As they were to support highl) 
finished gates, they were cased with boards, 
and some salt was put inside of their case near 
the ground. The posts are now as sound as 
when put down, and bid fair to last for some 
generaiions to come. This experiment was 
tried under the most unfavorable circumstan- 
ces, as the posts were so much worm eaten, 
that my carpenters were averse to finish them, 
under the belief that they would not iast five 
years. 

I have slice applied salt to the posts of rail 
fences, by boring an inch auger hole, about 
four inches above the ground, diagonally a- 


dcztriptions of two machines, one to enable 
shoemakers, and the other to enable tailors, to 
do their work standing, I am induced to sug- 
gest a similar centrivance for the convenience 
of goldsmiths. Being one of the latter trade, 
I know the inconvenience of sitting all day, 
and am doubly anxious to remove them. Gen- 


cross the post, sO as to reach about two or 
three inches under ground; the hole is filled 
with salt, and closed with celar and chesnut 
plugs. With the result I am well satistied, as 
I pave not found any decay among them, al- 
though I have several thousands so prepared. 
It has beea observed by some who have seen 


erally speaking, we find mechanics pale and | 


_ The author of nature has wisely made the uni- 
versal character of plants to consist in a bound- 
less variety, connected with general resem- 
blances. Every plant is composed of several 
parts which differ from each other in their ex, 
ternal appearance, which cannot fail to strike 
‘the most illiterate observer. These must be 
distinguished by different names, which musi 
be rendered familiar to the student, otherwise 
he can make no progress, hence the necessity 
of terminology. This is an obstacle that is 
easily conquered, especially when ten thousand 
facilities are at hand, and when industry and 
perseverance combine to aid us in our course, 
The subjects of demonstration are within ou, 
reach, and any person of common understand. 


ing may, by an application of six hours, ac- 
quire sufficient knowledge to pursue, without 
the aid of an instructer, the science successful- 
ly. Icis perfectly simple, its rules concise, its 
principles plain and intelligible, and its dis- 
criminating marks such as cannot be mistaken. 

The facility of arrangement in the sexual] 
syste of Linneus is founded on two organs, 
which in animals distinguish the male and fe- 
male ; these are not only essential to the per- 
fection of a plant, but both must be present at 
the seme time. A consideration of these gives 
a deep interest to the science; and in proportion 
to the intecest produced is the facility of ob- 
taining a knowledge of it. 

In the Linnean system plants are arranged, 
with a very few exceptions, as readily asa 
general would arrange his soldiers. The com- 
mauder may not be able to call every soldier 
by name, but by means of certain characteris- 
ic marks, he can assign each his appropriate 
station and rank. The Boianist meets witha 
plant which he has never previously seen, he 
finds that it consists of a certain number of 
stamens and pistils ; he examines wheiher they 
be situated on the calyx or recep‘acle, whether 
they be of equal or unequal lengths, whether 
they be united by their anthers or filaments, 
whether there be perfect flowers on the same 
or on different plants, whether flowers con- 
taining only stamens and others only pistils be 
on the same or on different plants, whether the 
fructification be visible or not. These things 
Leing ascertained, the class and order are de- 
termined. The next step is to ascertain the 
| genus and species, for this purpose the plant 
must be dissected, or analized. the several parts 
_must be particulariy noticed, if thee corres- 


conspicuously adorns the system of Linneus. 


The botanist discovers that all perfect seeds 
contain the rudimeuts of the future plant, which 
if placed in proper temperature and situation, 
producesa new but similar species. As plants 
resemble animals in propagating their kind, 
so likewise they are endowed with an instinct 
no less remarkable. The roots of many vege- 
tables extend to a great distance in quest of 
water, they seem to pursue with eagerness 
whatever tends to their nourishment and to 
avoid whatever is injurious to their growth. 

The importance of the study of Botany will 
not be questioned by any who understand its 
| different branche. Our food, our physic, our 
luxuries are impr@red by it. By the inquiries 
of the curious, new acquisitions are made in 
remote countries, and our resources of various 
kinds are augmented. As an eminent Botanist 
observes, we are no longer in the infancy of 
science, in which its utility not having been 
proved might have been doubted, nor is it for 


this we coniend, we would recommmend Pot- 
any for its own sake. Nostudy can exceed It 
in raising curiosity, gratifying a taste for beau- 
ty aud ingenuity of contrivance, or sharpening 
the powers of discrimination. What can 
be better adapted to youth of both sexes? 
The principle use of a great part of our educa- 
tion is no other thin as i! serves io discipline 
the mind. The languages and mathematics, 
however valuable in theriselves when acquir- 


thought and observation. 

To those whose minds are already formed, 
the study of Botany may be recommended in- 
dependently of all other eousiderations; as a 
rich source of innocent pleasure. Is it noi de- 
sirable to call the soui from the feverish agita- 
| tion of worldly pursuits, to the co..templation 


of Divine wisdom in the beautiful economy of 


| mature? is it not a privilege to walk with 
| God in the garden of Creation, and hold com- 
munion with his Providence. If such elevat- 
ed feelings, do noi lead to the study of nature, 
it cannot far be pursued without exciting them. 
In Botany all is elegance and delight. No 
painful, unhealthy, disgusting experiments are 
to be made. Its pleasures spring up under 
our feet, and, as we pursue them, reward us 
with health and serene satisfactiofi. None Lut 
the moet foolish aud depraved cau derive trom 
it any thing but what is beatitiful, or polluce is 
lovely scenery with unamiable or unnellowed 
images. Those who wonld do so, either from 
| corrupt taste, or malicious design, can only be 


cemp.red to the fénd entering into the garden 
of Eden. Let us turn from snch an odious 


them, that the salt would in time dissolve, and * poud with known genera and species given in | picture, to the real conteipiation of nature, 


ever new, ever abundant, in inexhaustable es 
riety. Whether we scrutinize the damp rp. 
cesses of woods in the wintry months, when 
the numerous tribes of mosses are displaying 
their minute and highly interesting structure 
Whether we walk forth in the spring when the 
ruby tips of the shrubbery give the first sign of 
approaching vegetation, or a little after, when 
the violet welcomes us with its scent, or the 
daisy with its beauty. Whether we contem- 
plate in succession all the profuse flowery 
treasures of the summer, or the most hiddep 
secrets of nature at the season when fruits ang 
seeds are forming the most familiar objects, 
like old friends, will always afford us some. 
thing to admire in their character, trhile new 
subjects wil] awaken new ideas. The yellow 
blossoms of the morning that fold up their 
leaves as the day advances; others that coutt 
and sustain the full blaze of noon, and the pale 
night scented tribe which expand and diffuse 
their very sweet fragrance towards evening, 
will all please in their turn. Though spring js 
the season of expectation and hope to the natu. 
ralist more especially, yet the wise provision 
and abundant resources of nature on the close 
of the year, will yield to an observing mind, 
no less pleature than the rich variety of her 
autumnal tints affords to the admirers of her ex. 
ternal charms. 


The more we study the works of the Crea- 
tor, the mere his wisdom, beauty, and harmo- 
ny become manifest, and while we admire it is 
impossible not to adore. 


Tue Irisn.—Notwithstanding the faults of 
this people, which are entirely owing to their 
native warmth of feeling, they are the most 
faithful, the most devoted friends in the world. 
The rebellion which so often agitates the 
peaceful abodes of Erin, arises from the abuse 
of authority, from oppression, and not from a 
vicious disposition; grant him the demand of 
reason, of policy, and of humanity, and the 
Irishman is as loyal as his neighbors, and vast- 
Their fidelity in all cases of 
trust and secrecy is inviolable. History affords 
many illustrious examples of the fact. During 
the late discussions of the Catholic question, 
Dr. Doyle in one of his examinations, dis- 
coursed with great candor and frankwess on an 
historical exposition of the highest interest. 
It was unknown before, that, until the death of 
the last of the Stuarts, the pretender had al- 
ways nominated to the vacant sees in Ireland. 
The British Government with all its gold, had 
never been able to get at this secret; which 
perhaps was in the keeping of ten thousand in- 
dividuals. So admirable an example ot guarded 
fidelity towards the legitimate sovereign, re- 
minds us of another fact; the only general of 
Maria Theresa, whom the king of Prussia des- . 
paired of being able to corrupt, was an Irish- 
man; and Louis XVI. had no more faithful 


defenders than the Irish attached to his ser- 
vice. 


ly more sincere. 


Bernarv.—This distinguished 
personage arrived in this city last week, on his 
travels through this country. He is the see- 
ond son of His Royal Highness, Charles Au- 
gustus,Grand Duke of Saxe Vi eimar, and Ma- 
jor General in the service of the King of the 
Netherlands. He entered the service of the 
King of the Netherlands in 18:8, and is now 


miiitary governor of East Flanders. 


He contemplates a tour of observation of 
the most interesting portions of the United 
States. We learn that his route will be 
through Providence, thence to the Coanecti- 
cut and ascend that noble river to Northamp- 
ton, thence he will cross the country to Alba- 
ny, ascend the Champlain Canal to Montreal. 
He expects to visit Kingston, Sackett’s Har- 
bor, and the different places on Lake Ontario, 
until he reach the falls of Niagara, and will 
return by the Grect Canal to Albany, thence 
down the Hudson to New York. He will 
afterwards visit Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. He speaks English well, 
is said to be very enlightened in his opit- 
ions; and will, no doubt, receive that atten- 
tion from our citizeas to which his rank and 
station justly entitle him. The enlightened 


ed, are even more so as they train the mind to | 


and distinguished men of Europe are turning 
their attention to America, we hope on a more 
intimate acquaintance they will bave as favor- 
able an opinion of our institutions, manners, 
aud character, as they must have of our e’igi 
ble situation, and natural scenery. We are 
confident the more the people of the two con- 
tinents become acquainted, a reciprocalness of 
liberal sentiments will increase, and that we 
shall eventually know no other distinction 
than that of Nature. 


Geruany.—We have been fayoured 


with the perusal of a letter dated 
Braunspech, (Germany) May Qoth, 
which states, that the season, though 
very promising in the early part, wa 
at that time extremely backward. A 
severe frost was experienced on the 
loth of May, which destroyed all veg 
etation—the vineyards were compiele- 
ly destroyed in that quarter, and nol @ 
creen leaf remains on the vines. The 
flattering prospects of the Braunspacher 
are blasted, and no hopes are enter 
trived of reaping the fruits of their 
bours this season. 
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MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC’S 


MISCELLANY. 
Literary.— From the Salem Gazette. 

A “ Life of R. B. Sheridan,” by Thom- 
as Moore, is in the London press: also 
“A tale of Paraguay,” by Southey.— 
A work is advertised, entitled “ Lord 
G. Sackville proved to be Junius.” It 
is said by the London papers that the 
long disputed — is now put at 
rest by the production of some over- 
whelming and positive proofs in favor 
of the individual named in this work.— 
Segur’s History of Napoleon’s Russian 
Campaign is extremely popular in 
France : a fifth edition has been pub- 
lished. It has been reprinted in this 
country, and is one of the most inter- 
esting publications of the day. A 
“ Refutation” of the work, by Gen. 
Gourgand, has been announced in Pa- 
ris—-Charles Lucien Buonaparte has 
published in Philadelphia, the first 
volume of his Supplement to Wilson’s 
American Ornithology, in a splendid 
style—The National Intelligencer 
states that the report which has been 
circulated that Chief Justice Marshall 
was preparing a History of the United 
States for the pfess, is entirely without 
foundation.--The new work “the Tales 
‘of the Crusaders,’ by the author of 
Waverly, has just appeared: it is an- 
nounced in the introduction that the 
author iatends to write the history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte.—The “ Memoirs 
of Jos. Fouche, Duke of Otranto,” writ- 
ten by himself, have been translated 
and printed in this country. We have 
not seen the original of this work, 
but the American edition has the ap- 
pearance of being miserably translated 
—We have seen the first number of 
‘The Garland,” a monthly publica- 
tion which has been commenced at 
Auburn N. Y. by Mr. G. A. Gamage, 
editor of a paper in that place, aud 
formerly of Boston. It is a collection 
of fugitive poetry, from foreign and 
American journals; each number is 
to Contain 16 pages. If the editor 
avails himself judiciously of the ample 
materials which he will have, this will 
be a valuable work to the lovers of 
poetry: as he is himself a poet of no 
ordinary cast, we anticipate good se- 
lections. This number is elegantly 
printed. ‘There are a few typograph- 
ical inaccuracies, however, and seve- 
ral inexcusable errors in punctuation : 
some which even destroy the sense. 
The picce entitled * To William” was 
communicated by a friend of the au- 
thor for, and we believe first published 
in, our paper; though Mr. Gamage 
has given credit to the Rockingham 


Gazette for it: We do not complain of 
this: but we do complain of the mu- 


tilations which the article has suffered 
in his hands. Many alterations are 
made from the original which are far 
from adding to the beauty of the po- 
etry, and one of the prettiest stanzas 
is entirely omitted. In one instance 
the editor, finding a line (as he suppos- 
es by typographical error) deficient by 
two syllables, has added a word to 
give the measure required. In making 
this addition it seems to us he has made 
nonsense of the whole sentence. The 
stanza, as it appeared in the Garland, is 
as follows : 
“ Tlov'd thee, and my heart was blest: but ere the day 
was spent, 
tee and graceful limbs in drooping illness 
bent; 
“ 4 shadder’d as I cast that look upon thy sinking head 
* For all the (ceimson) glow of health, and life was almost 
fied.” 

Crimson is the word added. The 
addition does no credit to Mr. Gaiuage 
as a poet. The last line should be 
thus: 


«For al! the blush of health was gone, and life was al- 
most fed.” 


— 


The Weather—The heat has con- 
siderably abated in this town. The 
three days past the mercury has stood 
at from 80 to 86. The drought how- 
ever has become excessive and threat- 
ens the destruction of the standing 
crops. Sunday evening last we had 
two slight showers, just sufficient to 
lay the dust, but the following morn. 
ing the sun soon dispersed every cloud 
that had arisen as if kindly to shield us 
from his rays. The atmosphere how- 
ever has been materially improved. 
The Salem Register of Saturday, says, 

Since our last the weather has be- 
come a little cooler, but some articles 
of vegetation suffer much in this neigh- 
bourhood for want of rain. The show- 
er of Sunday was scarcely felt at Dan- 
vers, Middleton, and other towns in 
the interior. On Monday our ther- 
mometers did not rise above 89 de- 
grees, on Tuesday the highest de- 
gree was 87, and yesterday 85. At6 
A. M. Tuesday, it was down to 67, and 
yesterday morning about the same. 

The Boston Patriot contains the fol- 
lowing article : 

The Season.—Our farmers in this 
immediate vicinity begin to complain of 
drought. On Cape Cod it has already 
been very injurious—The small 
brooks in this vicinity have in some 
and some manu- 

cturi establishments on larger 
been obliged on 
of several days past to suspend opera- 


tions for hours from want of water. 
The roads are extremely dusty. 

The last New Hampshire Specta- 
tor says—‘* Many labourers from the 
coutry, who have been employed in 
Boston, are returning in consequence 
of the excessive heat, and of alarm 
tha: a malignant fever may succeed 
the hot weather. One of them passed 
through this town the other day, who 
observed that in the streets of Boston, 
“the weather was hot as tophet !”’— 
that “the marcury was 99 degrees 
above jehu!” 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Newsvuryrort, Aug. 2. 

On Sunday afternoon we were visit- 
ed by a thunder storm, which for the 
quarter, exceeded in violence avy thing 
of the kind we have ever witnessed. 
For a few minutes we were complete- 
ly enveloped in clouds, driven in sheets 
against our buildings by a perfect hur- 
ricane, and charged with hail and with 
thunder, which broke at short inter- 
vals with tremendous crashing—the 
services had commenced at the church- 
es, but were suspended for a time, as 
nothing could arrest attention but the 
disturbed elements without. Several 
trees were torn up by the roots, but 
we hear of no other damage; the 
body of the shower passed to the north- 
ward. A large quantity ef rain fell, 
for the duration of the storm, but has 
failed to saturate the parched soil ; 
we cannot but entertain fears that the 
later crops will suffer from the effects 
of drought. 

A gentleman from West Newbury 
informs us that a most tremendous hail 
storm was experienced there on Sat- 
urday last. It went in a vein not more 
than three qaarters of a mile wide, 
from W. N. W. to F. S. E. and in its 
course cut the leaves, and in many in- 
stances the ears from the corn-stalks, 
stripped the fruit from the trees, and 
almost entirely destroyed the garden 
vegetables; the hail stones were as 
large as pigeon’s eggs, and of all con- 
ceivable shapes—bushels of them 
could have been collected from the 
ground after. the storm. Its effects 
however were most perceptible on the 
windward sides of houses, where, in 
the 2d Parish, only, 2!89 squares of 
glass were broken. : 

In Amesbury we learn the tornado 
was equally violent, but the hail was 
not so destructive. 


Quackery.—A female, says an Au- 
burn paper, about forty years of age, 
came to a skilful physician, with a 
large cancer, extendiug over a great 


portion of the left breast. She was 
frankly told, that her case was critical, 


and that an immediate surgical opera- 
tion, would afford the only hope of 
preserving life. 

The idea of the knife, was not very 
pleasing ; and upon the advice of some 
wiseucres, a quack doctor was called in, 
and he at once offered to cure this dif- 
ficult disease. He commenced his 
operations, by the application of lunar 
caustic, over the whole extent of the 
breast. And after it had eat into the 
breast a considerable depth, the appli- 
cation was taken off, and with it came 
a layer of flesh, perhaps a quarter of 
an inch thick. Another plaster of the 
caustic was immediately laid on the 
raw wound, and another layer of flesh 
taken out—and thus was the caustic 
application continued, and the flesh 
taken out from time to time, and with- 
out the least intermission, until the 
poor woman was driven to distraction, 
with the pain and torture, and died in 
the most dreadful agonies. 


Ear ricxine.—The following article, 
from an English paper, will serve as a 
warning to those who are in the habit 
of picking their ears with a pin. The 
ear ought never to be picked with any 
thing smaller than your elbow. 

*¢ A young woman has died in Lin- 
coln Infirmary, owing to the head of a 
pin coming off and lodging in her ear, 
while she was picking it. She suffer- 
ed excruciating tortures for some days 
prior to her death.” ; 


Morper !—We learn that Mr. John 
Rudder, a farmer, residing in Princess 
Anne county, near Kempsville, Va. was 
lately murdered, while asleep in his 
bed, by a negro, supposed to be a free 
man named Cuffee Lamb, he having a 
few days previous used threatening 
language to the deceased. Mr. Rud- 
der was between 50 and 60 years of 
age, and has left a wife and several 
children to deplore the untimely de- 
privation of a husband and a parent, by 
the hands of a murderer. The above 
are the only particulars we have of 
this shocking affair. We hope no ef- 
forts will be spared to bring the mis- 
creant to justice. 


Munco Parx.—We learn from a 
London paper, that, among other dis- 
coveries recentiy made in the interior 
of Africa, by lieut. Clapperton, afier 
successfully exploring the wilds where 
Mungo Park lost his life, is the journal, 
or part of the journal of that celebratec 
traveller, when he last attempted to 
discover the source of the Niger. This 


will be an invaluable prize. — 


INTELLIGENCER. 


ContinentTats.—The surviving of- 
ficers of the Massachusetts Line of the 
Revolutionary army having communi- 
cated te me their intentions of apply- 
ing to the next Congress for an adjust- 
ment of their claims, for services per- 
formed during the war of the revolu- 
tion; suggesting the propriety of a 
meeting of the officers of this State for 
the same purpose—I do hereby request 
the officers of this State, to meet at 
Ripley’s Hotel, in Fartford, on Wed- 
nesday, the 3ist day of August next, at 
nine o’clock, A. M. to take into con- 
sideration the above mentioned com- 
munication, and adopt such measures 
as they may thiuk proper. 

EBEN. HUNTINCTON. 
Norwich, Con. July 27th, 1825. 


Morrariry amonc the 
10th ult. no less than 160 children are 
stated to have been buried in the 
French burying ground at Montreal.— 
Their death was occasioned by diar- 
heas and dysentery. Parents cannot 
be too careful in withholding unripe 
corn and fruits from their children 
during the continuance of the hot 
weather. 


Rys.—A stalk of rye has been shewn 
at Allentown Penn. which had one hun- 
dred and thirty stems! each stem had 
its ear, and in one of them were count- 
ed eighty fine large grains of rye. 
This is yielding one thousand fold! 


Smatt Pox.—A case of Small Pox 
has occurred in Columbia, S.C. The 
Board of Health of that place have ta- 
ken prompt measures to prevent its 
spread. They have caused the infect- 
ed person, bedding, nurses, &c. to be 
removed to a house sufficienuly remote 
trom the rest of the inhabitants. 


Pensacora, June 2!.—We can now 
state asa fact, that the U. S. troops 
stationed inthis neighborhood, have 
marched for Fort Mitchell, in Georgia, 
under the command of Major Donors; 
whether to quell the Creeks, or their 
white persecutors, we know not. 


Gen. Larayerte.—The claims of 
Gen. Larayertre tor losses sustained by 
him and family during the French 


Revolution, are stated to exceed six 
hundred thousand francs. A milliard | 
(a thousand millions) of francs have | 
been appropriated for the payment of 
these claims, and the Marshal Macpon- 
atp is Chairman of the Committe ap- 
pointed to apportion the awards. 


Intanp Manvuracturrs.—A Vermont 
paper says, such is the increase of the | 
demand for pig iron, manufactured at 
Swanton from the ore which abounds 
in that quarter, that a ton which was 


ett the last wear for now readilv 
commands $75. The extent of t 


mineral region is about 150 miles long, 
by 60 wide. 


Exrepition.—The Steam Boat Con- 
necticut arrived in Providence on Sun- 
day, in 20 hours from New York.— 
Passengers who were 11 New-York on 
Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock, were 
in this city the next afternoon at 6 a’- 
clock. 


Epvucation.— The exhibition at Brad- 
ford Academy takes place on Tuesday 
next. ‘There are 131 students in this 
flourishing iastitution. 


There are 127,000 Sunday School 
pupils in the United States, according 
to the annual report of the American 
Sunday School Union. In this city, 
they are quite numerous, are very or- 
derly, and the pupils weil clad. 


Commencements.—At Burlington Col- 
lege, Wednesday next.—At Middiebu- 
ry Colloge, the 17th inst—At Dart- 
mouth University, the 24th, and at 
Cambridge University and Amherst 
College, the Sist inst. At Williams 
College, and Brown Universiiy, the 
7th September, and at Yale University, 
the 14th. 

Honoraste Imitation.—A Fayette- 
ville paper informs, that DAVID PAT- 
TERSON, Esq. of Orange county, N. 
C. has tately liberated eleven likely 
slaves, who have sailed for Liberia. 


A nocue caucat.—A villain was ap. 
prehended in Aibany on Thursday 
night last, who had attacked a young 
gentleman of that city, with intent to 
rob him. He had succeeded in wrest- 
ing the young man’s watch from his 
fob, when hearing the noise of persons 
approaching, he attempted to make 
his escape, but he was speedily over- 
taken and secured. He styles himself 
Lewis Green. 


Matanzas.—We learn by capt. Cross, 
of the brig Traveller, at this port, that 
the U. S. trigate Constellation, and the 
sch’r. Teriier, were at Matanzas on 
tbe 14th ult. The Fox, arrived two 
days previous from Key West, and took 
a convoy the day capt. C. sailed. On 
the 4th, the Constellation was hand- 
somely decorated with flags and tired 
salutes during the day. Lt. Henley di- 
ed with the yellow fever on the 12th, 
and was buried on shore the same at- 
ternoon. It was not considered sickly 
on board the squadron. There were 
a number of invalids about returning to 
the United States in a vessel bound to 


BORDEAUX. 
By the ship John Marshall, captain 
Drummond, from Bordeaux, we learn, 
that on the 5th June, « most destruc- 
tive fire broke out at that place, and 
continued to rage with great violence 
for fourteen hours, Six large stores 
containing brandy, wine, and spirits of 
wine, were entirely consumed, together 
with a large rope establishment of 
hemp, cordage, naval stores, and about 
1500 pipes of brandy and spirits of wine. 
A large quantity of very valuable wine 
was likewise destroyed. Loss estima. 
ted at three millions of francs. 


SincutaR the en- 
terprise of E. S. Wire, Esq. of New 
York, the difficult task has been accom- 
plished, of bringing to New York a 
living individual of the species of quad- 
rupeds whose skins have become an 
important article in the peltry trade. 
Great numbers of these hides are an- 
nually brought from the river Lia Plata, 
for the value of their fur in the mano- 
facture of hats and caps. But for the 
first time, zoologists here, have had 
an opportunity of examining the crea- 
ture itself. 

This individual is quite young is 


try and Buenos Ayres will soon be in- 
volved in war, on the question of the 
posession of Montevideo by the gov- 
ernment of Brazil. ‘The Patriots of 
Montevideo are in arms and are secret- 
ly supplied with manitions of war and 
money by the citizens of Buenos Ayres. 
They threaten the invasion of Kio 
Grande, and to set the slaves free on, 
condition o! their joining them. 
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tractabte and tame, though the two »Jeremish Wakefield, Concord. 


cisors in each jaw are stout and strong, 
it shows no disposilion to bite the per- 
son who handies it, but their power is 
displayed in the efforts made to gnaw 
the boards of its inclosure. The ani- 
mal is remarkably fond of water, and 
delights to swim and dive in it, and af- 
ter coming out of the tub he is very 
particular in adjusting the hair and 
fur. It eats almost every thing for 
food, so that it deserves the title of 
omnivorous. The feet have five claws 
on each; the hinder ones are webbed, 
expansive aud fitted for swimming ; the 
fore claws are unconnected by a mem- 
brane, and adapted for feeding; tail 
round and long, maried with circular 
lines, covered with thin, coarse and 
short hair, and resembling that of a 
rat; ears rather small and roundish, 
coat consisting of a fur interspersed 
with strong hairs. The art bas been 
practised of softening the skins in such 
a manner as to puil out these hairs and 
leave the fur separate and ajione. This 
kind of peltry has risen considerably 
in price. ‘The color is a dusky brown, 
approaching, within some shades, the 
hues of the otter and muskrat. This 
animal has a blunt snout and conspicu- 
ous whiskers,,and is a member of the 
water-rat family, called Hydromys by 
Geoffray, or, at least it comes sv near 
as to have been placed there by Cuvi- 
er, until more shali be known of its or- 
ganization by dissection. Unluckily 


faw as. the and joma with ther 


€' teeth entire, which Dr. Mitchell sent | 


for, have not yet arrived, and in this 
living specimen it is impossible to ex. 
amine its grinders. In case of its death 
the opportunity wiil be seized of 
searching the body sufficiently. 

It 1s evidently the Quouiya of D’- 
Azarra, and the Caypu of Molina, 
kuown in Gmelin’s edition of the Lin- 
naean system as the Muscoypus. 

It is reported to grow sometimes to 
the buik of the Otter, lives in low situ- 
ations near rivers over many parts of 
South-America, and in that sense ofthe 
word is reaily amphibious; has a gen- 
eral resemblance te the Cadsais [ Hy- 
drochaerus of Ernblen]; but it is very 
strongly distinguished by the firmness 
of the fur, especially the down at its 
base, by its long tail, by the number of 
its claws and other plain characters. 


Spots on THE Sun.—T wo or three 
spots were seen on Monday with a twe 
feet reflector. The one mentioned in 
the Palladium, occupied near the cen- 
tre of the disc, and appeared to be a- 
bout one twentieth{the diameter of that 
lumioary. It is ofan irregular figure, 
much jagged at the edges. 


SratisticaL.—The number of inhab- 
itants in leeland in the year 1822, was 
computed at 48,386 souls. In the 
course of the same year, the number of 
births of males was 869, and of females 
855. The number of deaths of males 
428, of females 423, which gives the 
total population on the Ist of January, 
1823, 49,269. 


The increase of the population of 
Sweden is 23,553 per annum. In 
1779, 15,000 died of the small pox, 
andin 1822 only 11, in the entire king- 
dom. 


Rio ve Janeino.—An arrival at Nor- 
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John W. Hand, Augusta, Geo. 

Henry J. Harman, Lower Sandusky. 

Post Master, Tuseumbia, Alabama, 

Henry Hunt, Detroit, M. T. 

As seven months of the paper are now trens- 
pired, Agents are requested to col'ect themon- 
ey due on subscriptions and transmit the same, 
either in bills on the U. States Bank, or on 
those of N. England states, if practicable. 


Subseribers in Canada, John’s, 


folk from Rio de Janeiro brings intel-' 


Florida, Missouri, Lidiana, Alabama, Michi- 


ligence that the contemplated expedi-' gan, Kentucky, &c. are requested to transmit 
tion against Monteveido sailed from !tio | their subseriptions by mail. Subscribers who 
on the 25th of May, consisting of 1600 | reside in places where there is no agent, can 


troops; another expedition was fitting | 
out, which was expected to sail in a | 
few days; the latter would consist prin- ; 
cipally of transport vessels with stores 
and various munitions of war. The 
conjecture was that war was inevitable 
between the Brazilian government and 
the Banda Oriental. | 

A letter from Rio Janeiro, June 11th, ; 
says, “* Our advices from the river La 


New-York, to saitthe next day. 


Plata leave little doubt that this coun- 


forward, by leuer, a three dollar bill, the bal- 
ance of which wili be placed io their credit, on 
the next year’s subscription.—-Punctuality 
will always be mutually advantageous. 


MASONIC. 


ASHES and APRONS of the newest and 
}— most elegant patterns, constantly for sale by 
5S. CURTIS, No. 66, Market 
Floorings, Royal Arch Dresses, aD 
‘urnished at short aetice. May 
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THE WREATH. 


Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every 
Place in which it moves; to breathe round nature 
@n odour more exquisite than the periume of the 
rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning.’ 


From the Baltimore Patriot, 


LITERARY. 


From the European Magazine. 


A Brief Sketch of ‘the present state of 
literature in America. 


The Americans cultivate by a sort 
of predilection, our language and our 
literature ; and in this respect their 
citizens coming from Germany, France, 
and Holland do the same. jln agreeable 
and polite literature, they yield to 


MASONIC MIRROR AND MECHANIC'S INTELLIGENCER. 


weakens it effectually, ‘Their licen- 
tious papers die away for want ot 
readers ; whilst those that succeed, 
are conformable to sound reason, and 
exempt from satire. Each makes his 
complaint in the journals when he 
pleases ; the public do immediate jus- 
tice to all, after the same manner that 
the most enlightened and impartial ju- 
ry might be supposed to proceed in a 
court-house. Yes, imprisonment, the 
scaffold, and torture, are less effica- 
cious for repressing the abuse of the 


THI CASKET. 


- 


Blending the asefal with the sweet. 


"From the Trenton Emporium. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 

«1 care, but they had passed away— 

The fair in form, the pure in mind,”’ 


Perhaps we no where read amore 
impressive lesson, than we find among 
the scenes of infancy and boyhood, 
when, after many long years of ab- 
sence, we return to ponder over the 
memory of the past, and sit ourselves 


SINGULAR ANECDOTE. 
Two gentlemen had contracted a bit. 


|ter and irreconcileable enmity againgt 


each other. A servant of one happen. 
ing to die, was buried within 24 hours, 
after the Russian custom, when the 
other determined to gratify his re. 
venze upon his adversary, by accusing 
him of the murder of this man. Ty 
give a colour to this accusation, accom. 
panied by some of his confidential ger 
vants, he proceeded privately to disin. 
ter the corpse, with a view of inflict. 


at ti hi A i ks of violence uponit. T 
THE DAYS OF YOUTH. England, Germany, France, and Italy. | Pres: than that liberty which the ing marks pon i The 


The days of youth, those days of joy, 
The hours of playful childhood ; 
The rambles of the little boy, 
Through pasture, grove, and wildwood, 
Who can forget ? Where’er we roam, 
What ties soever bind as, 
We often think of friends and home, 
And scenes we left behind us. 


Who hath not oft in life recurred, 
To some bird-nesting ramble— 

Some scene of mirth that once occurred, 
At some play-fellow’s gambol’ 

Our memories oft those scenes renew,— 
The pasture lays before us ; 

The grove, the stream are each in view, 
The willowe waving o'on we. 


We feel the nibbling perch and see 
The buoy-cork trembling dangling ; 
So true the dream appears, that we 
Are young again an‘ angling - 
From flow’r to flow’r the hum-bird skips, 
The red-breast’s singing o'er us ; 
The strawberries even tinge our lips, 
That memory lays before us. 


The spangled fly, the buzzing bee, 
Once held between our fingers ;—- 

Tho’ puerile sports, in memory 
Each slig ht impression lingers ; 

The ball, the kite, the little mill. 

Of youth, now gather round me ; 

And e’en the flocks, all bleating still, 
Most lovingly surround me. 


0: Youth, blest youth! thongh life mature 
May boast-of hoarded treasure, 
Alone thy sportive hours insure 
To mortals real pleasure. 
Of art thou art all ignorance, 
Of care unconscious evet ; 
Thy days are days of innocefice, 


And woe betides thee never. PYTHIAS, 


‘* Truly, if there were not two or three 
such men, as Percival, Bryant, and Hillhouse, 
we should give up the Poetical department o¢ 
our review in hopeless disgust.’”’— U. S, Lite- 
rary Gaz., vol. 2, page 236. 

Thanks to the Gods! a Percival, 

_ Remains to grace the festival ; 

A Bryant, and a Hullhouse, yet, 
Around the muses’ table set ; 


That they, the Guds, the lives profane 
Os this triumvirate of song. 


Thanks to the Gods! that they preserve 
Unharm'd the sympathetic nerve, 

Ot him, the mighty potentate, 

Our much lov'd Prince Apollo Great, 
While at the feast, with love and suavity, 
He doth preside with grace and gravity. 


Most potent Prince Poetical, 

May numbers sweet aud metrical, 
From Percival and Hillhouse, long 
Enchant thee with the soul of song ; 
And when of life thou hast the sum, 
May Bryant sing thy requiem. 


And may no Brainard, Allen, Sprague, 
Nor Brooks, nor Woodworth ever plague 
Our good liege Lord ; May Paulding’s pen 
Return unto the goose again ; 

And may no Carter e’er ‘disgust’ 

Our Prince the modest, wise and just. 


May no foul ‘Airs of Palestine,’ 

Liege lord, offend that nose of thine ; 

May some bold Janitor of fame, 

Sweep trem the door each nameless name ; 
And may the Gods some foul disaster 
Send down on every Poetaster! 


And lastly, Prince, I do implore ye,— 
Whi l upon my knees adore ye,— 
Tolet me at thy portals wait, 

And be thy humble laureate. 

And may the Gods from all disgust, 


Preserve our modest Prince, the just. 
PYTHIAS. 


“ Hope not,” says the celebrated 
Madame de Maintenon to the Princess 
of Savoy, on the eve of her marriage 
with the duke of Burgundy, * for per- 
fect happiness, there is no such thing 
on earth, though there were, it would 
not be found in a Court. Greatness is 


® exposed to aflictions often more se- 


vere than those of private station. Be 
neither vexed nor ashamed to depend 
on your husband. Let him be your 
dearest friend, your only confident. 
Hope not for constant harmony in the 
marriage state. The best husbands 
and wives are those who bear occa- 
sionally from each other saliies of ill 
“humour with patient mildness. Be 
obliging, without putting great value 
om your favors. 
ope not for a full return of tender- 
ness—Men are tyrants, who would be 


They cultivate, however, with success, 
all kinds of poetry and romance ; and 
their best works in these two branches, 
have found’ translators in Europe. 
They have also a taste for theatrical 
performance; and a great English 
actor has acknowledged to receive 
more encouragement during his stay in 
four or five of their principal cities, in 
the midst’ of v population ef 400,000 in- 
habitants, than he ever experienced in 
London. In books of education, histo- 
ry, and politics, they are not interior 
to the principal European nations; 
and itis their own werks that they 
use in their schools and seminaries, 
which form their legislators, juris- 
consults, and physicians. Besides their 
general history of the confederation, 
they have the histories of the eighteen 
states of the union, composed by na- 
tional writers, and all of these are veri- 
dical and rich in facts; the biegraphy 
too of their great men is far from 
being neglected. 

In mathematics and chemistry, they 
are not on a level with Europe ; but in 
werks of botany, metaliurgy, ornithol- 
gy, astronomy, and navigation, they 
can support acompetition. Their gram- 
matical inquiries respecting the lan- 
guages of their country have open- 
eda new field to the philologers of 
France and Germany. The Ameri- 
can maps are copied by the geogra- 
phers of Europe. The atlas of M. 
Tanner, displays in this respect, great 
perfection; they have likewise im- 
portant treatisies upon the hydro- 
graphy of their states; and their au- 
thois have published important mari- 
time discoveries: whilst the learned 
world is indebted to the encourage- 
ment of their Congress, for the best and 
most profound of all the statistical col- 
lections extant. 

The press of Cambridge and Phila- 
delphia, of the Literary Society of 
New York, and of the Philosophical 
Society, as well as that of the Congress 
and others, bring to light every year 
very interesting literary productions. 


One of their papers alone has lately 
announced more than 150 American 


works, all new, and consisting of novels, 
poems, travels, treatises upon moral 
philosophy, mineralogy, physical and 
political geography, history, biography, 
philology, oratory, agriculture, gar- 
dening, and mechanics; their official 
writings upon public affairs, and the 
reports of their chief secretary of 
state, are very distinguished works. 

The United States are also the 
firmest supporters of the liberty of the 
seas, and of agriculture in relation 
with commerce. They were the first 
to prohibit the slave trade, and de- 
clare it a piracy. Their doctrine of 
government and the finances, has even 
found followers in some parts of Eu- 
rope. 

Printing with them is carried on af- 
ter a more extensive scale, and to 
greater advantage than with us; and 
it isin their own editions, that they 
most generally. read foreign works. 
Our books, when imported to their 
country, are as so much seed for typo- 
graphical harvest. They expend 
yearly, in publishing, from two to three 
millions of dollars; but they want a 
law to protect this kind of property.— 
They have published since these three 
last years, 7,500 copies of Stewart’s 
Philosophy ; and a capital of 500,000 
dollars is employed for the reprinting 
Rees Encyclopedia. They -have also 
printed 200,000 copies of the novels by 
the author of Waverly, which makes 
in all 500,000 volumes: and there is 
always on their public roads, two hun- 
dred wagons loaded with books. A 
single article, the Life of Washington, 
by M. Weems, kas had a run of more 
than a hundred thousand copies. They 
print also a great number of journals 
and literary reviews. ‘The N. Ameri. 
can Review has a sale of 4000 copies, 
and they reprint an equal number of 
our Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews. 
Though they have only ten millions of 
inhabitants, they have more than 1000 
periodical papers, or civil and political 
journals, each of which has many thou- 
sand subscribers. Gut their great ad- 
vantage is the liberty of the press 
which has been ever indispensable to 
freedom and prosperity. An Ameri- 


mericans enjoy. ‘Though you should 
arm yourself with judiciary labors, for 
the end of imposing on credulity, or 
call in the aid of blasphemy and cal- 
umoy, you only still increase the evil. 

‘The Americans have in exercise for- 
ty-four thousand commissions for en- 
couraging invention and improvement 
in the arts. Neither England nor 
France has so many: and their con- 
servatory of models is as richly stocked 
as that belonging to either of these 
countries. ‘i’heir manufactories for 
the spinning of cotton, are productive 
of more wealth than taxes upon this 
industry could produce. Their miils 


‘too, are superior to those of Europe ; 


and they have invented twenty diiler- 
ent kinds of weaving looms, that are 
moved by steam,water,wind, or animals. 
Their spinning machines-are now so 
improved by art,. that spinning is with 
them at a much lower price than with 
us. It is to the Americans that we are 
really indebted for the invention of 
steam-boats, which are not less impor- 
tant for maintaining civil and religious 
liberty, than gunpowder, printing, or 
the compass. 

The United States are also greatly 
distinguished above other countries, 
for the construction and equipment of 
ships of commerce and of war. Their 
merchant vessels, which have crews so 
few in number, spare the one third of 
the time which the vessels of other 
nations employ in going the same pas- 
sage ; and itis only those of the British 
navy that can cope with them for 
speed. In the art of constructing a 
plough, a ship, or a house, the Ameri- 
cans can contend with the people of 
any other nation, without exception. 
In no part of the world has there been 
greater progress made in the rational 
use of the four elements, and their 
produce, than in the United States ; for 
their inhabitants are better fed, and 
more comfortably clothed, than those 
of most other countries. They have 
but one middling city for a capital, and 
all their towns together scarcely con- 
tain a million of inhabitants : vet their 
vriages, Niguways, canals, aqueducts, 
and facility of communication, excel 
those of many other countries. In two 
years time they will have terminated 
their great canals by an inland naviga- 
tion of 10,000 miles from the valleys 
of the west to the waters of the Hud- 
son and the Chesapeake. There is 
not at present in Europe any under- 
taking which surpasses that of the 
canal of New-York, and the hydraulic 
works at Philadelphia. 

The instruction of the children of 
the poor, is even attended to with 
care; and almost all children frequent 
the public schools, in which there are 
at present more than 300,000 students. 
They reckon 1200 who are educated 
for physicians, and about 1000 that are 
given to the study of the law, and there 
are more than a hundred seminaries, 
or literary institutions, which are for 
the most part ecclesiastical. Instruc- 
tion is in no part a monopoly or politi- 
cal instrument; and they know not.a 
congregation which shows a tendency 
to possess either. There are univer- 
sities where they confine their studies, 
as in the colleges of Europe, to Greek, 
Latin, Logic, and Rhetoric; but in all 
other parts instruction is to fortify the 
mind, and procure useful knowledge. 
Physics, the mathematics, natural sci- 
ence, and the living languages, are 
there the objects of a just preference. 
They teach neither Latin nor Greek 
in military schools. In those countries 
where they endeavor to suppress a 
wise liberty, the seeds of revolution 
ferment, and sedition and revolt find 
way into their schools and academies. 
Nothing of this kind has existed in 
North America, for the revolution was 
accomplished there without tumult and 
massacre. Here even cultivators com. 
prehend the philosophy of politics bet- 
ter than many monarchs. Poetry, 
music. and painting, may languish Aven 
in Italy, but philosophy, and the arts 
and sciences shall reign in the United 
States; it is from them that the rulers 
of the old world can learn what a popu- 
lation is worth who have received, ‘at 
the public expense, and among ranks 
of all orders, an instruction always di- 
rected towards what is useful. 


down, in our native place, surroanded 
by the hills and valleys, the trees and 
streams, sacred to early frienéship, 
while we recognize ouly the faces of 
strangers whe know us not-—and wit- 
ness the desolation made by time in the 
once wide circle of our acquaintance. 
It seems, then, as if sume early dream 
had burst upon our minds—a dream of 
happiness, of hope, of love, that had | 
long ago gone from us down the long 
vista of years, and now suddenly re- | 
turned by some enchantment, to read / 
usa lesson on the mutability of things 
temporal—to talk to us of life aud 
death, 

The acquaintance which an evenings | 
ride in a mail coach with a gentleman 
from the East-Indies, once afforded me, 
induced me to tarry at a pretty rural 
village, afew hours ride from Phila- 
delphia, a long summer day, that 1} 
might hear the reflections of one thus 
situated, and learn from him one of 
those chapters in the history of past 
years, which no where have a record 
except on the memory; and which 
pass with man to the grave. He had 
lived to forget his youthful enthusi- 
asm; butit all came back with the 
sight of his childhood’s home. More 
than a quarter of a century had passed 
since he left the shores of the land to 
which he had now returned; and he 


had come like the pilgrim of the forest, 
to visit the resting place of his fathers; 
to tread on the threshold of his an- 
cient family mansion, long since passed 
into the possession of strangers, to look 
upon the haunts of his playful infancy, 
and then return across the great ocean 
to lay himself down in a foreign soil. 
Thirty years had not materially 
changed the face of the scene. ‘The 
march of improvement had been slow, 
it had effaced but few of the ancient 
lineaments of the landscape—and then 
the great features of the country re- 
mained the same. The stranger’s 
name still appeared carved on the 
trunks of various trees; and he could 
discover a handred traces of his hand 
rerfaining ; but not one in all that vil- 


they had passed away.” Scattered to 
the four quarters of the world; or at 
rest in the quiet grave, were those 
who gave life and animation te that 
rural spot when he last left it; end he 
stood pow upon an eminence that over- 
looked the river and the valley, and 
the tales of other times came before 
him. 

A neat, but somewhat ancient habi- 
tation stood at the foot of the hill on 
the river bank. ‘That, said my com- 
panion, was the residence of the Wal- 
laces—of Julia Wallace. She was a 
year older than myself, but we were 
both young. Our families were inti- 
mate, and our intercourse constant : it 
was a season of sunshine and flowers, 
but a winter followed—a winter, he 
added, that no sun has since entirely 
broken through. I was tien an en- 
thusiast; I loved her: it was a first af- 
fection, and on its issue depended all 
that was near my heart of hope and 
pleasure. The reign of reason has 
since succeeded—but I cannot think 
ot her even now without feeling my 
heart swell in my bosom. While we 
had free access to each other we lived 
like brother and sister; my only hap- 
piness consisted in little acts which | 
knew pleased her; it was a boyish 
passion then. but our families dis- 
agreed, a lawsuit succeeded; all inter- 
course was broken off. ‘Then I would 
have given the world to know that she 
loved me, or thought of me, or would 
look upon me with the same smiling 
face—lI stayed away, first through fear 
of detection by my father—then from 
these doubts, and at last we shunned 
each other when we might have met. 
Then it was that | discovered the full 
extent of my attachment; it burned in 
my heart like a parchiug flame, and my 
health withered; I lay at the point of 
death, delirious with fever and for- 
saken by the physician. But I was 
boid then, and brayed death to his face. 
When I recovered, Julia was ill; | cas- 
ually heard of it; I dared not enquire 
parucularly. One morning the heuse- 
keeper entered and said, your old friend 
Julia Wallace ts dead!—~I heard no 
nore; a relapse succeeded. And 
when I again recovered my reason, she 


body was removed irom the coffin ang 
held erect, that it might undergo a ge. 
vere flogging, when, to the astonish. 
ment and dismay of the party, alter a 
few blows had been inflicted, anima- 
tion returned, and the atirighted resur. 
rection men ran off with the ut 
most precipitation. The corpse ay 
length recovering ifs animation, wag 
enabled to move off in its shroud ang 
regain its master’s habitation, which it 
re-entered, to the great terror of jts 
respective inhabitants. At length, 
however, his reality becoming certain, 
they were re-assure@, and the suppos 
ed ghost communicated al! that he 
could remember of the state be had 
been in, which was, that bis senses had 
not left him,notwithstanding he kad 
felt so cold and torpid as to be incapa- 
ble of speech or motion, until the 
blows had restored him. ‘This led to 
the detection of the diabolical plan 
against his master’s lite and character, 
‘The servants of the monster confes. 
sed their participation in the act, and he 
was consequenily arraigned beiore the 
senate. 


The French having sent Gen. Vigi 
as their envoy to Malta; to counter- 
act him, or, in other words, to stop him 
up, Mr. Canning proposed that Eng- 
iand should send the Earl of Cork.— 
This would be something like the re- 
tatiation of Frederick of Prussia. The 
French government having sent him 
an ambassador without an arm, he next 
day dispatched one to Versailles with « 
wooden leg. 

A CERMAN LITERARY Laby. 

Never shall | forget the first appear- 
ance to me, of Madame De B. She was 
sitting, or rather reclining in the mos! 
unaflected posture, with her legs cross- 
ed, and her hands clasped behind her 
head, on a large sofa, an old one indeed, 
and crazy, but doubtiessly endeared to 
her by some associations, perhaps with 
the days of her childhood; for from 
its colour and dilapidations and tashion. 
it could scarcely be more moder. 
Behind her and co each side exteaded 
a floor or rather an ocean of boeks, ris. 
ing in volumes like wave upon wave, 
tossing and tumbling, and some es i: 
were, foaming open and revealing 
their white margins. In the midst ot 
these, like an island, stood a large old- 
fashioned mahogany table, covered 
with various articles, which | nigh! 
forbear to enumerate if it were uct in- 
teresting to the sensible mind to teary 
even the most trifling atiributes vo! 
genius. Such persons will readily for- 
give me that | mention a large Liack 
teapot, tea-cup of antique china, an 
inkstand, with the owner’s cipher, ap- 
parently scratched on the metal; a 
pair of saucers, of divets patterns; « 
large vial labelled * iaudanum ;? a tor- 
toise shell watch case, a small plate of 
bread crusts, and a long hair comb; a 
tall wine glass half filled with sugar of 
the brown description, a snuff-box, a 
pair ofsnuffers, a smal! miniature, a few 
twisted fragments of brown and blue pa- 
per, two slender candles, some small 
pieces of copper coin, and a single 
stocking marked D. R. A. B. 

Mistaken Civility.--A gentleman 
mistaking a very small lady, who was 
picking her way over a dirty channel, 
fora very young one, snatched her up 
in his arms, and landed her in safety on 
the other side—when she indignantly 
turned up a face expressive of the av- 
ger of fifty winters, and demanded why 
he dared to take such a liberty ?—* 0, 
{ humbly beg your pardon, said the 
gentleman, I have only one amend to 
make.”—and he again caught ber up 
and placed her on the opposite side 
where he had first found her. 

— 

Those orators who give us much 
noise and many words, but little argu- 
ment, and less wit, and who are most 
loud when they are least lucid, should 
take a lesson from the great volume 
ofnature ; she often gives us the light- 
ning without the thunder, but never 
the thunder without the lightning. 


A lady wrote on a pane of glass ine 


can would not take the delights of had been buried; saw her new grave ninuow. 
free themselves and have us confined. | France and Italy, in exchange for the READING. from my window; and 1 afterwards}*The power of love shall never warm 
You need not be at the pains to exam- newspapers that reach him from all Well chosen books are our best | learned that my name was the last she my heart, ' 
ine whether their right be well tound- parts, bringing him the most useful in-| friends. We find them always ready | uttered in the delirium that preceded} Though he assail me with bis fiercest 
ed, ay Fry if they are established. struction, and grateful refreshment in| when we want them; and when judi-| her death; I carefully hid away my dart. 
Pray God to keep you from jealousy.| pis leisure hours. He knows by ex- 


The affections of a husband are never 


to be regained by complaints, reproach- r 


es, gr sullen behaviour. 


erience that the happy fruits of the 
liberty of the press, not only make 


amends for its possible abuse, but 


ciously chosen, they always speak the 
truth to us. By reading we enlarge 
our understanding, and we afterwards 
feel much greater pleasure in society. 


passion ; I carried it with me to India— 
now for the first time [ reveal it; yon- 
der is Julia’s tombstone ; it is thirty- 
two years since it was erected. 


A gentleman wrote underneath— 
“The lady has her resolution spoken, 


Yet writes on glass in hopes it may be 
hroken.”? 
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